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THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE.— Conducted by the Student* 
of Yale University. This Magazine, established February, 1836, besides 
being the oldest college periodical, is the oldest extant literary montiily 
in America; entering upon its Seventy-sixth Volume with the number 
for October, 1910. It is published by a board of Editors, annually chosen 
by each successive Senior Class, from the members of that Class. It 
thus may be fairly said to represent in its general articles the average 
literary culture of the university. In the Notabilia college topics are 
thoroughly discussed, and in the Memorabilia it is intended to make a 
complete record of the current events of college life; in t^e Boole Notices 
and Editor's Table, contemporary publications and exchanges receive 
careful attention. 

Contributions to its pages are earnestly stdicited from students of all 
departments, and may be sent through the Post Office, or left at tiie 
office of the Magazine in Wfiite Hall. They are due the lat of the month. 
If rejected, they will be returned to their writers, whose names will not 
be known outside the Editorial Board. The Editors may always be found 
in the office on l^e first Monday evening after the announcement of con- 
tents, where they will return rejected manuscript and, if desired, discuss 
it with the contributors. A Gold Medal of the value of Twenty-five 
Dollars, for the best written Essay, is offered for the condition of all 
undergraduate subscribers, at the beginning of each academic year. 

TiK Magazine is issued on the 15th day of each month from October 
to June, inclusive ; nine numbers form the annual volume, comprising at 
least 360 pages. The price is $3.00 per volume, 35 cents per single number. 
All subscriptions must be paid in advance, directly to t4ie Editors or dieir 
authorized agents, who alone can give receipts therefor. Upon the day of 
publication the Magazine is promptly mailed to all subscribers. Single 
numbers are on sale at the Cooperative Store and book stores. Bade 
numbers and volumes can be obtained from the Editors. 

A limited number of advertisements will be inserted. Tfae character 
and large circulation of the Magazine render it a desirable medium for 
all who would like to secure the patronage of Yale students. 

All communications with regard to the editorial management of the 
periodical must be addressed to C. E. Lombardi, Qiairman. Com- 
munications with regard to tbe business management, to Leslie Soule, 
Business Manager. Both should be sent care of Thk Yale Litebaxy 
Magazine, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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IN OUR COMMUNITY. 

**"I7IVE HUNDRED faces and all so strange," are the 
J^ incoming class. And il they object that this adapted 
quotation is from a school song, let them mark that the Ameri- 
can university is not properly a university anyway, and, to 
depart from the question of curriculum, that the Yale College 
commumty is still very similar to preparatory school. At first, 
when he encounters perhaps fewer rules — (though we have 
those, too) — or when he takes a fine, free walk at night over the 
Green, the Freshman moves like one emancipated, — yet, as he 
may later discern, he is still enveloped by opinions and ad- 
monitions, and shadowed by the powers that be. He is coo- 
Btantly reminded of his future in the college world, till he comes 
to feel something hailing over him, like a sword. 

It appears that the ways to success in this community ate 
princip^y two. The undergraduate must become an attached 
competitor, or be must be an inoffensive. Yale is full of 
competitions, each one formal and numerous :the Glee Club con- 
scribes unimagined scores of names, unnumbered numbers ride 
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blades for the News, Lit. heelers lucubrate the night before 
upon even those pieces of the uselessness of which they are 
secretly aware ; nothing is exempt. One cannot but think that 
the organized competitions are often wasteful to many 
a man engaged. Many another, however, has faced the con- 
test like an ordeal and come out victorious, and is a slightly 
stronger man for it. But perhaps, like smoking and drinking, 
these are questions one must decide for one's self. 

The other winner is of the sort of that Fitzherbert who 
"overpowered nobody by the superiority of his talents, made 
no man think worse of himself by being his rival," who pleased 
by his negative qualities, "by never offending rather than by 
giving a great deal of delight" ; who, so far as Dr. Johnson 
could gather, had no single friend — "nobody with whom he 
exchanged thoughts." He misses also the honor that a de- 
clared enemy may award. 

The proud Henry Esmonds will not do well, or any who from 
pride or vanity shall imagine ill of themselves in other people's 
minds, and not meet them frankly. 

This excellent system seems at times strangely prison-like — 
when we long for summer to be free men, commoners of air. 
If one does not subscribe to the hypotheses accepted by one's 
company, one does not prosper there; if one does then sub- 
scribe, one is lost, in one's own mind. The college is not a 
cloistered world apart from outer cares, but a madding world 
of its own, small and too intimate, with no room for escape. 
As we gaze, walls fall away to the outer world of open spaces, 
— with its numberless localities and a different spirit to every 
one of them — and we breathe free air again. The real world 
to us is the world outside. 

What of the type in our community? Yale is rather the 
Puritan college. Puritan Harvard has not prejudices enough 
to be called Puritan. Yale Democracy or the attitude toward 
luxury, and the look askance at the arts and at culture in its 
corrupt forms, set us still farther away ; a society that counter- 
balances any pretended lack of brilliancy by its strength in 
yeoman servants and warriors, — a glorious company. What 
a place for friendships! Though friendships are found rather 
than made, and friendship, in the highest ideal, is not con- 
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trolled. If you are my friend truly, then, to borrow from 
another field, 

Te spectem, suprema mtbi cum venerit faora, 
Te teneam moriens defidente manu. 
"When my last hour shall come, may I look on Chee; hold thee, 
in dying, with my failing' hand," 

Perhaps we shall not find many more new friends after we 
leave. 

In the community, of course, are all sorts and conditions 
of men : close-eyed and broad-eyed, the dull-and-exclusive, the 
"unco guid," the type that believes in talking to every man as 
if he bored him, the skilled small-talker as well and the 
tete-a-tete man, prankers and gadders, and a few cast down, 
who go about low at the pit of the stomach, under the low 
cave of their sky. 

After all, it must be a matter of individual morale. For 
the rest who cares? Incapacity I will not admit. I may 
have insidious doubts in the dark backward of my mind; but 
I will not fancy even the possibility of the realization of such 
things. I doubt I could not master some study which intrudes 
its name; then, under such terms, I will not consider it at 
all. In this spirit or mood, you would think it not im- 
possible to challenge your Destiny and feel that it must change 
its decrees. Our forerunner, the Northern Titan, felt that 
gods, demons, the very three Norns "must cringe at last before 
the simple courage of man standing naked and bare of hope 
against all assaults whether of heaven or hell or doom." 

Roy<U Wheeler. 
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LOCKE'S NOVELS AND THE PRESENT POSE. 

OUR grandfathers took themselves seriously. Pecbaps. we 
do, too, but we do not tell each other so. At a high 
school graduation fifty years ago, the "class prophet" Fegufarly 
deplored the fact that only one of his classmates at a time 
could be president of the United States. He worked hims^f 
into a passion over the terrible struggle that was about to take 
place between his Class and the World, while the World, 
consisting of mild papas and mammas, trembled beneath his 
Philippics. At the corresponding occasion now, a lij^t- 
hearted youth portrays his erstwhile fellows impartially dis- 
tributed in Keely cures and penitentiaries throughout the land. 
The class of '59 embellished the walls of its rooms with such 
mottoes as "Work and Win"; the class of 1909 showed a 
marked preference for, "If Whiskey interferes with your busi- 
ness, give up your business." The present generation is just 
as self-reliant as its predecessors, but prefers to maintain an 
attitude of ineffectuality. 

William J, Locke appeals to the incompetence that each one 
of us likes to think exists in him. His heroes are simple, 
negative beings, but his master's touch transforms them into 
gods whom the most virile of us would worship. They are 
so likable that we delight in imagining ourselves their counter- 
parts. It is impossible to read one of his books fast. Sys- 
tematic readers who set apart three hours to a book are foiled ; 
book reviewers make a show of growing irritated at losing 
valuable time over his latest volume. The reader constantly 
looks up from the pages and gazes off into space. He is not 
tired of the book, it is only that introspection interests him 
more. A subtle allusion has started him off on a delicious 
journey into the land of self — the most interesting comer of 
the universe. 

When a well-meaning Englishwoman asked Carlotta, the 
Turko-English heroine of the Morals of Marcus Ordeyne. 
what she liked best to talk about, the answer was, "Myself, 
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wid 90 does everybody." It -would seem as if Mr. Locke *iad 
let us 'See the text of his great i^ilosophy of Writing to Please 
•ftie Reader. He knows that in the present vogue of feigned 
incompetence, readers would rather see the characters as re- 
flections of their surface ideals than as heroic men and women. 
Sioitld the reader ever question this philosophical method of 
self-depreciation, Locke is there before him with the axiom, 
"It is the potentiality that makes the difference." Thus there 
is a place among the band of admirers even for the man with 
wisdom 'cnoi^ to be a little unsatisfied with his own excessive 
tBodesty. 

His own work shows the diflferent positions which self- 
indulgence and sclf-exahation occupy in his make up. The 
best piece of description in his books is the paragraph about 
the Hotel de Paris when Zora and Septimus dine together at 
Monte Carlo. The place is the epitome of sensuous luxury, a 
region where the modem soul loves to contrast the elation 
provided by the success of others in the epicurean arts with 
the potential personal successes which our grandfathers ad- 
vocated. The Hotel de Paris is one of those essentially 
modem spots where everything is done for you. The "fish 
salad in which the essences of sea and land are blended" brin^ 
no suggestion of brawny men struggling with ice-stiff nets 
DO ioggj stas, or of squat peasant womoi crooking their 
faadcs in the searti^ sun over dusty garden patches. The 
nearest that the mind can get to the struggle for success is 
the conception of the "god in a dream who has stirred the 
sauce." It would have been impossible to mention a cook. 
Passages involving triumphs of labor of courw exist in his 
work, but they possess no such convincing charm as this. 

All LocIk's bodks depend for their appeal on the wilful in- 
effectimlity of modem men, but in accordance with the whcJe- 
some desire of the readii^ public, every book "comes out 
fight" There is no doubt that the Beloved Vagabond, with 
Paragot in the title role, metaphorically smells of onions. The 
hero begins by living a deliciou^ happy wandering life be- 
oauflc Joanna, his loved one, has married another. Her hus- 
faand dies, and slie seeks out Paragot He faints in bss house, 
and Js tarad far. He next appears nicely washed and kenqit, 
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like the stock beggar maid of the moving picture stage who 
turns out to be the millionaire's own daughter to the strains 
of "Blumenlied." Paragot's few affianced months show him 
that he has lost his taste for high society, so he plui^es into 
the old aimless life that has endeared itself to the reader. 
Advised by William J. Locke in the guise of a pupil in vaga- 
bondage, Paragot suddenly marries a peasant girl and lives 
happy and strong on a truck farm forever after. You liked 
him better smelling of onions, but the author's skillful en- 
thusiasm over his solution carries you away. Only after 
mature deliberation does the reader decide that a book which 
spends nine-tenths of its time describing the wild, free life of 
the lazy road in intimate association with art and letters, ought 
not to end on a truck farm thinking it has made a success. 

The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne has for a hero one of our 
studiedly unsuccessful selves. Hence we boldly put ourselves 
in his place. When he archly allows us to see in his own 
narrative, how Judith, an Englishwoman whose husband has 
deserted her, and Carlotta, his Turkish-English ward, have 
fallen deeply in love with him, it is of us, too, that they have 
become enamored. After a volume of events and epigrams, 
Judith's husband returns, Marcus marries Carlotta, and the 
epigrams cease. 

Septimus is the story of an adorable little incompetent, full 
of the submerged virtue and wisdom which exists in all of us 
successful incompetents. He marries Emmy to save her good 
name, while in love with her sister Zora. At the end of a 
delightful book he transfers his love to Emmy and Zora 
marries a patent medicine manufacturer, Cleon Sypher, who 
has intruded at odd times during the story. Here again the 
reader, under the master's touch, blesses the happy couples 
without a thought of logic or life. 

We admirers of Locke admit that these plots are idiotic, 
but the author has at least had the charity not to leave "prob- 
lems" dangling in our minds. There is an orderly house- 
cleaning in the last few chapters of each. For instance, his 
characters rail at respectability through the most of the book. 
The reader's cherished disregard for this world's idea of suc- 
cess is nourished. He is pleased. Then the characters settle 
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down respectably. The reader is still pleased. Would not 
Kipling's devil have whispered, "Yes, it's pleasant. But is it 
art?" But this housecleaning actually exists only when we 
try to frame the plot in our own thoughts. The master, 
through the beloved creatures *of his brain, and his genius of 
language, transforms abrupt housecleaning into smooth and 
natural workings of destiny. 

These characters, who make any plot a successful one for 
Mr. Locke, are beings from other worlds. As has been said 
of Kipling's Mulvaney, they would be worshipped as gods if 
they ever lived. Bizarre and contradictory to a point past 
belief, they give birth to bits of philosophy and humor that 
form, for a dreamy reader, food for an afternoon's thought. 
Marcus Ordeyne is a harmless classical scholar, but his ob- 
servations are those of a George Ade. With reference to 
his cook he says, "If Antoinette woke up some morning and 
found that she had a mind, she'd think it was a disease." 'Tis 
men of just such delightful contradictions who charm us, 
Septimus seriously discusses the invention of a "motor peram- 
bulator to run on rails around a small garden and fill the 
baby's lungs with air," but is able to leave the dramatis 
personse on a sound financial basis by inventing a practical 
machine gun. It is surprising that people of such casual con- 
duct give us concrete impressions, yet these half-god, half-man 
creations of Locke's live in the mind of every reader. It is a 
striking tribute to the author's skill in suggestion that every 
reader finds his mental pictures of the characters in Septimus 
coinciding with Mr. Flagg's admirable illustrations. If these 
weaklings can assume such shapes in all minds, we readers 
need not try to banish our own incompetencies. 

Locke's early life almost fitted him to play the parts of his 
attractively weak characters. He existed through a few uni- 
versity years of aimless reading. For what he calls the darkest 
period of his life he taught school. The Briton youth did not 
appreciate the gentle prototype of Septimus and made his life 
a burden like unto Marcus Ordeyne's. At last, again like 
Marcus, he inherited enough to free him from his hated class 
rooms. It is to be hoped that the headmaster let slip no such 
stinging hints of incompetence as are quoted in the book. 
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Since Uien he has had leisure to write and prove his com- 
petence to die world. 

It is hard to believe that^ as Locke exists in his book in 
these particulars, he has not incorporated his whole beii^. 
He really seem; to have that humanest of limitations, abiH^ 
to write only things and moods autobiographical. He is con- 
lined to characters such as he is or such as he would like to be. 
It is probable that he realizes that all, in this egotistical age, 
have a single intimate tragedy and comedy. As long as he 
remains on the familiar ground of what he really feels, he is 
sure of awakening harmonious notes in his readers' minds. 

No matter to what extent he relies upon his own experi- 
ences, though, he makes very few ex cathedra statements. 
His books are distinctly dramatic. Ostensibly very little of 
the author appears. The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne and 
Simon the Jester are told in the form of journals. The story 
of the Beloved Vagabond is related by a pupil in vagabondage. 
For all authenticated Locke philosophy, we must search the 
other books. There will never be material for a Locke dub 
based on the Browning organizations. Hence there is the old 
problem of how many of the character's views we may safely 
attribute to the author. For instance, it is no fault of the 
author's style when Marcus gives a long dissertation on the 
way words are run into the ground, and then turns around 
and overworks such distinctive terms as "horrific" and "men- 
dacity." That may be a clever criterion of the pleasantly 
inconsequent ideas of Marcus. Oftener the people of his 
books show their motives more naively, but there is always 
a thrill to the reader when he finds out something not ab- 
solutely patent. It is like puzzling out a joke in a foreign 
paper. We would be grateful for the tiniest crumb of humor 
because we must be repaid for the trouble of translation. The 
present day egotist is flattered at his own cleverness, and 
magnanimously shares some of the glory with the author who 
has brought it out. For this reason a second reading is always 
a delight. The pleasure of seeing an author's motives is 
subordinate only to authorship itself. The perfect Arcadia 
of the first few weeks of Carlotta's stay is more saddenir^ 
than the deepest pathos, when viewed in connection with the 
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devdopments that the reader knows will -faUow. like "Bn^g^ 
gfestmdi," one "weeps for the pure fascmation of it." 

We are also flattered by the amount of erudition whidi 
Lodce unconcernedly pots to your ^credit The proverb, "You 
cannot overestimate your audience's ignorance," has no 
meaning ior him. We swell with pride at being treated as 
fais mental equals. T^es w-hi(^ he apolt^tically turns off 
witii the epithet, "oft-repeated," are generally totally unknown 
to the reader. Do not sappose that the books are collecticnis 
of 'puzzling samples of his learning. Paragot's remartc to his 
puiHl, "i thought I had trained you to catdi allusion — one 
of tiie most ddicatte and satisfying arts of life," contains the 
essence of a. great part of Lodce's charm. There is so mudi 
sUu^on in his works that the least learned cannot fail to catch 
some of it. Hence the relation between author and reader is 
that of tbose beA of friends whc^e sii^;k worrls are as sen- 
tences to ^Ldi other "and whose little witticisms never reqaire 
repetition, even 'dihey will bear it. 

Howerer few arc flie crunAs of information which the less 
cultured of -the two friends may possess, he need, in this case, 
miss few of his superior's points. Allusions at loose ends are 
generaTly tudted in a-fter a decent inteiVal. Translations of 
tfie French sentences fliat the master loves are introduced so 
naturally that the reader rs perfectly confident of his own 
lii^uistic powers. Take this despairing exclamation of Para- 
got's peasant brifle: "fe mxs me fSch i Vemt." "You are 
gonig to do what?" rries Paragot. "She repeated that ^e 
woiild "rfrack' herself into the river," exj^ins the hock. "I 
kaow more abcOTt FpcnchtJian I thought," says liie reader. 

Nor is he whose philosophy is elementary debarred from 
the fold o! Lodre's admirers. Throt^h his diaracters the 
autfior can ■present many different arhoofe and ideas without 
contradicting Imnself. Our designedly aimless modem minds 
have theories formtdated to suit them. The remark. "I have 
always disregarded people erf one adjective," is a f^r sample 
of this quality. Even people who still tfmw the Broniide- 
Sulphide theory at you theoretically disregard people of one 
adjectrve. The attiitic malsng ihe most «f little ihings 
toutdies « «apoiin\« KskarA in 4he 'minds of those ■aveiage -ones 
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of us who have never had any great moments and have to 
lay stress on the petty ones. Locke knows the joys that 
melancholy affords an ordinary mind. A fit of wilful de- 
t)ression which he describes can be understood and cherished 
by men upon whom heroics are lost. 

The magazine writer of O, Henry's school on the same 
•principle makes a tragedy of the loss of a trunk and then 
astounds, by an unexpected denouement, a reader who would 
have been unmoved by a description of an artistic soul in 
torment. For unexpected denouements Mr. Locke substitutes 
a fund of epigrams which constitute climaxes in themselves. 
Marcus explains, '"My Aunt Jessica once told me that London 
was at my feet I am quite content that it should stay there." 
Again he is moralizii^ on the futility of the name Arthur 
Duck. He says : "Our English sense of humor revolts from 
making a popular hero of a man called Dude. Yet we made 
one of Drake. But there was something masculine about the 
latter: in fact, everything." Plot is invariably sacrificed to 
such artistic touches. Wiggleswick telegraphs that the house 
has been burned down and nothing saved except a large por- 
trait of Queen Victoria. This droll bit of concreteness is 
the making of the scene, so when the author later discovers 
that he has need of some books which Septimus had in the 
house, he explains that they were accidentally omitted from 
Wiggleswick's inventory. 

Ferreting out such marks of the workshop is a form of 
criticism which increases rather than diminishes one's admira- 
tion for Locke. It makes one feel like a co-worker. It is 
more often possible to make a staunch friend by asking some- 
one to do one a favor than by doing him a favor. People 
who have spent time over an author are more likely to be his 
friends than if he had spent time over them. Relationship 
with an author is made more intimate by a little knowledge 
of his methods. The characteristic of Shakespeare is, to many 
readers, that his plays seem to have been created instead of 
written. One cannot imagine a man slaving over Hamlet's 
soliloquy. Shakespeare did not write the plays, but neither 
did Bacon or any other man for that matter. If we thought 
of Locke's books in this light of creations, the charm would 
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be gone. The idea of a fellow man much like our little 
selves, is indispensable. 

The reader begins inside of a few pages to love this man 
who is talking through the mask of a character. Later in 
the book, he resents the introduction of otiier characters with 
a dislike that is almost jealousy. The author seems to have 
lealized this, and has kept the niunber of actors in his stories 
very small. 

Locke's entrance into the field has been exquisitely timed; 
his contemporaries are all his admirers. Locke enthusiasts 
hate to believe it, but it is true that everyone is as appreciative 
as they. It is contrary to all the traditions of literature that 
such a genius should be read during his lifetime, they say. 
But a man who has submerged structure, style, and subject in 
the larger aim of pleasing the modern mind will be popular 
as long as the modern mind exists. 

Edward J. Dimock. 
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DIOGENES' EVENING PRAYER. 

"O, silently depart and swift, 
Wrapped in Ay sadt-cloth robe of ashen-grrey, 
Beating the awe-struck twilight air with wings 

Thick-ribbed with musty bone; and drift 
Over the long-dead sun like bird of prey 

And so awayl 
Spirit of Life-Death, bom where no bird vx^ I 

"O, silently thoa earnest to me 
Clad in a wise man's cloak, with reverend tread, 
And said thy name was Wisdom, thou, the king 

Of bitterest fools. Misanthropy I 
From thee I learned thy slow dance of the dead, 

To shake the head, 
And sneer away the years for which birds sing. 

"O, silently depart nor cast 
Behind thy blighting look that turns to stone ; 
Qeave the still twilight air with beating wii^ 

Before the lingering light has passed. 
Now the dark screech-owls 'gin their quaverii^ moan, 

Would (hot! wert gone! 
Back to thy joyless cave where no bird sings I" 

A. H. Beard. 
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THE DREAM-QUEST. 
"La rote— la rote d'arctique—EUe n'existe patt'" 

FROM die days when Richard Aldtn used to woric his way 
patiently through the intricacies of Cicero and of 
qturdratic equations, he was called a wdl-meaning {dodder. 
He was one ef those people who seem bom bs- fit uncom- 
plaimtq^y in whatever position of life fate chances^ to E^ace 
them: Aside from' one early desire to devote hia life to pickingF 
strawberries at one-half cent the quart measure, his bt^hood 
was untroubled by the usual ambitions : to become policeman, 
firs^ief, cowboy, and president A school teadier who be- 
came interested in the boy's mild brown eyes and serious, 
infrequent nniie told his mother that he lacked imagination. 
TbaX he had' never 3h(»ved aiiy^ was precisely the truth. 

Rjchard' was about to graduate from the high school when 
occurred the Big Event. Front England diere came on a 
brief visit his father's younger brother, the mysterious "poor 
Harry" whose "wild ways" and final runaway were the low- 
voiced theme- of many an after-supper conversation. What 
Richard saw was an awesomely-dressed indrvidual witti a 
wamdng smile, who talked casoaJly of a Canadian trip in die 
interests of a London land development company. Witat the 
praspector saw was an awkward youth whose dumb brown 
eyes were on him whenever they were not concerned with 
the v^^bSe- garden — tfie boy's one hobby. The ni^ he 
was leavti^, the daim-staker asked his brotiier what pro- 
fession the' boy was going to follow. 

"I don't know," said his father, lifting his stockinged feet 
on the chair opposite him. "Guess I can get him a job down 
t' tiie office. Insurance is a good line." 

"But what does the boy want to do?" exclaimed his brother. 

"I don't know as he has any particular choice. He — '* 

The father stopped; qreing with dismay the whole half cigar 
that his brotiier had thrown into the paper-littered grate. 

"And ^s sort of thing doesn't bother you? No wonder, 
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you can't see it What your boy is, so you were — no go to 
you, no breadth, just content to plod along, and take things 
as they come." For a moment or two he was silent, then: 
"I tell you what 111 do. I'll pay the expenses of a trip abroad 
for your boy. What he needs is broadening, a bigger view 
of things and all that He hasn't ever been more than ten 
miles outside of this tuppeny town, has he? I thought not. 
Well, here's his chance; is it a go?" 

It was. And so came and passed the Big Event that altered 
Richard Alden's life. But when he came back at the end of 
a year, there was no visible alteration The sole broadening 
effect seemed in his accent With his former uncomplaining 
patience, he settled down to the humdnun o&(x life of the 
large insurance company that employed his father. For six 
days in the week he rose at a quarter after seven (except vfhen 
he bad gone to the theatre the preceding night, and then it 
was at a quarter of eight), breakfasted, and walked to the office. 
He found walking both healthy and inexpensive. He lunched 
in the insurance company's dining rooms, took another short 
walk, and worked over his "daily reports" until five. Then 
he walked home, had supper, read, and went to bed. Occasion- 
ally he called on a friend — he bad about three — and still 
more rarely he went to the theatre — sometimes with his father 
or mother, sometimes alone. True, there was a time when 
he almost succeeded in inviting a certain young lady whom he 
had known at school, and who bowed to him — made a point 
to do so, he thought — every Sunday in church. This young 
lady was not particularly pretty, but she was a young lady. 
And inasmuch as the truth is so apparent that young men who 
see little of girls are always attracted by the first with wh(nD 
they have the mildest variety of relation, it is small wonder 
that Alden followed the general rule. But this attraction 
became of less and less potence as the vague earlier effects of 
the Big Event crystallized into a definite Purpose. It was this 
that colored his monotonous life with a quiet joy, and trans- 
formed the former dumb look of his eyes into one of vision. 

For it was his ambition to live in England — the land he 
had learned to love in that brief year — and until the aim's 
literal accomplishment he e\^r attained it in spirit As a 
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first step he took out an eodowmeat policy whJdi was to foil 
due when he became forty-five years old. The premium was 
heavy, but the incurred denial was thoroughly worth while. 
For the principal was to take him to England and enable him 
to live there, die there. So he dreamed. And aiding his 
dream were many forces. There was memory — memory of 
that joyous trip when he was nineteen — a trip still referred 
to as "my last trip to Europe." (It sounded impressive — 
when one first heard it.) He had kept a diary, and every year 
when the first of July came arotmd, he began that trip over 
again. And each year the trip seemed more delightfuL 
Memory, like wine and pedigree, is a thing which improves 
with age. Then he read of England. He studied Dickens' 
London until he knew it by heart Hardy's Wessex became 
a living thit^. Yet best of all was the unconse- 
quential fiction of the day that dealt Ughtly with the 
London and the England he knew — "the land of the 
A B. C's and railway teas," of garden-like meadows with 
stiles to cross, or roads that curled past red-roofed farm- 
houses and privet and honeysuckle hedges, and across 
gorse-dotted heaths. In every way he tried to keep around 
him an English atmosphere. He diminished his weekly ex- 
penditure for tobacco, and so was able to buy the same brands 
of orange marmalade that had graced the English breakfast 
and tea-tables. At the public library he was a constant reader 
of the English weeklies, and every Christmas he used fifty cents 
of the insurance company's gift to buy the holiday number of 
the "Black and White." 

His life went on uneventfully until the death of his father 
broke up the home. His mother went to live with relatives 
in a neighboring town, and he and his dreams betook them- 
selves to a boarding house. The boarders were introduced 
to a kindly-eyed, plainly-dressed man who spoke little and 
shyly and who seoned nevertheless very happy and content 

One day, in the library, he met the woman who bowed to 
him in church every Sunday. They chatted for a few minutes. 
She, it seemed, was a schocJ teacher, and although time had 
removed the slight claim she had had to beauty, it had sub- 
stituted that sweetness which both belongs and appeals to the 
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more m^nrc: He mule vague mention, of her kmdneu at 
temeaberiBg. him. 

"So I imght say of you," she answeied, "and really, Mx. 
Aldeo, doesn't it seem to you that old aoiuaintances. auch as 
yon and I ought to know one. another better ? Come and see 
me some time,, won't you?" 

Alden stanunncd. a piomiae and foi^ot. it five tninuteS' later 
when, a new walk beck to the office led throngfa a street, tiiat 
wafr being paved with tarred, wooden bricka. For it was. aA 
if walking in London. He looked around unconsciously, half 
expecting to see materialize aU that the odor of warm, tamd: 
bricks bad suggested — omnibuses, sandwich men and stmH 
vendors with their trays of matches, shoelaces and mechanical 
toys. And thus was added to his store a new reminder. a£ 
what was to come. 

A month or two later, he remembeied Miss Delton^ and 
soon after effected a calL She was out Would he leave his 
card, or nameF He had no card, and as he was about to give 
his name, his courage deserted him, and murmuring, "Ah — 
just a fnend," he hurried away. He did not see her mtieh 
a&er tfai% for now he went to church but rarefy. Often he 
wondered if he ought to call, and oo» Christmas, in a mcanent 
of supreme bnivery, he sent her some violets. 

But as time went on, his thoughts were more am! more 
cwitered on the supreme event His forty-fifth birthday was 
a^readiing, and he-grew restlessly happy. He coDtated much 
railway^ and ste^nship "literature;" and often on a Sund^ 
he would sit in his room, surrounded by time tables and guide 
books, mating oat the week-end trips he would take in a 
few years. 

The year arrived. He collected his insurance, witfidrew 
his- money from the savings bank, said good-bye to his qbc 
or two acquaintances — he had no friends now, and his mother 
had died shortly after his father — bought his ticket, and sailed. 
He went first to London, and for about two monHiB he was 
absolutely happy. He took an inexpensve room in Russell 
Square — and roamed. He patronized the railway bood£-st^a, 
had tea and scones every afternoon in an A. B. C, walked in 
Hyde and R^^ent's Parks — tried in every way to live his tdnl- 
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life. But, someway or othcv; hs seamed to be- graspit^ at 
Bonsething whicli, at every gtatp, slipped ivther aw^. He 
took no. inteiesC in LeQnaux's twea^^-second book; tea and 
scones every afternoon, and bacon and eggs and mHrmalade 
every morning grew as tiresome as the boiled dinners, pie, 
(Bid cop-calces. ]ad in America. And he became cDoadous, 
too, o£ something alien around him. Althou^ few had known 
him in America, there hod been an impalpable bond of tuuty, 
oi sameness that now became noticeable to him for the first 
time — because ui' England it was lacking. He learned the 
meaning of a hitherto meaningless phrase, "a stranger in a> 
strange land." 

Then, too, he found thii^ not exactly as he had imagined 
than. The old "Metropolitan" was gone. An Americanized 
dectric tube had supplanted it And when, shunnir^ similar 
Americanisms that ^icd at him from the garish splendor 
of the new hotels— the Waldorf, the Hyde Park, the Ritz— 
he fled to the inns of the suburbs, the coarse vulgarity of them 
all wore on him as soon as- the novelty was gone. He grew 
to hate the suburbs — long rows of dif^y briek hou«3, each 
with its unkept garden, each with its ridiculously imposing 
name oa the gate. Then he soi^t the country. He went 
to tiie New Fore^ and tried to live for some days in tiie 
open. It rained, and he returned to Gower Street weak and 
stiff. The doctor advised him to try the East Giast ait. And 
so, with the remains oi his shattered dreams to dieer him, be 
set out for Southwold,. hoping to find here his ideal England. 

He found a very ordinary town, moderately pretty, with 
the inevitable "parade" and the inevitable "Grand Hotel" 
The lauer contained the usual holiday crowd, well dressed 
and hapj^. The sole notice Alden saw taken of him was in 
the raised, eyebrows of an imposing matron when he appeared 
at dinner in a sadc coat 

It was a lonely, wondering^ed man that, tired from a 
tramp along the clifi, entered a small tea-room late the fol- 
lowing afternoon. He was about to give bis order, when a 
woman^ rather breathless, entered and sniled at him. 

He half-stepped forward, removing his cap with an awkward 
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"Why— er— Miss— Miss Delton?" 

"I am not so surprised at seeing you," declared the new- 
comer; "in fact, I've been trying to catch up with you for 
the last ten minutes." 

"But how — " 

Alden's mind was seeking the necessary solvent for this 
example of improbability. He supplied iali of it when he 
remembered the delegation of the Teachers* League that had 
left home in the spring to study the English Board Schools. 
Miss Delton completed the solution by explaining that she 
had heard of him from the American doctor who had recently 
attended him in London. 

"How did he know you knew me ?" questioned Alden. 

The ghost of a blush crept over the speaker's cheeks. 

"Well — er — you were — that is — while you were ill — you — 
mentioned my name — ^and he^-don't you see?" 

Alden remembered that he had been in a somewhat high 
fever. 

"Yes, I do," he replied, his brown eyes fixed upon her. 

They talked of his trip. 

"You are enjoying yourself?" she asked. 

He did not answer for a moment, started to speak, hesi- 
tated, and then told the complete story of his disillusionment. 
It was the natural action of one who at length feels the in- 
completeness of a life lived within oneself, and so makes a 
confidant of the single person who has shown an interest in him. 

The woman sat down and ordered the tea. When she had 
finished her first cup, she turned to Alden, and when she spoke, 
her voice seemed to have a mother's tenderness. 

"Mr. Alden, this whole idea of yours is foimded on fallacy. 
You have idealized certain things that appealed to you at a 
particular time long ago, and in your endeavor to gain content- 
ment you have missed its very foundation. Surroundings will 
not bring you happiness ; that must come from within. You 
were not lonely in America, because this false ideal held your 
mind. You are like the boy who started to find the Enchanted 
Castle of Gold ; he found it when he was old and grey — and 
it was not gold at all, but the veriest bra^. And now you 
have nothing to fall back upon, isn't that it?" She smiled 
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at him. He was still looking steadily at her, his eyes those 
of a man who at length sees through a log the yellow blur 
of light. "But I mustn't trouble you with any more feminine 
philosophy. Look around you, Mr. Alden, make friends over 
here, get out of yourself for a while. Then you'll find the 
England you expected." 

Alden bent forward, his eyes were bright and steady. 

"England — I don't want Ei^land — I want you!" 

They walked back together, and both were smilii^ with a 
great happiness. For some moments they said nothing, then 
he stopped and gazed around. 

"Jane," he exclaimed, "isn't it beautiful!" 

It was but what one may see at Southwold at the close of 
any summer day. Westward, level lines of gold and crimson 
glowed above and among the ivy-clad ruins of Walberswick 
Church ; ahead of them, there stretched up to the town-crowned 
hill a wide moor over which a flock of sheep were slowly 
moving, and at the base of the cliff beside them the North 
Sea was agleam with that green light that tells of the coming 
and going of the day. 

"I've been asleep!" he exclaimed, tumir^ toward the wo- 
man, "asleep, followin ga dream, — ^you waked me up, thank 
God!" 

Miss Delton laughed almost girlishly. 

"Eto you think it's very nice of you to as much as call me 
an alarm clock?" 

E. Norman Hickman. 
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THE COLLEGE STUDENT IN CONTEMPORARY 

FicrroN. 

THE College Student occupies as unique a position in the 
land of Contemporary Fiction as he does in the land 
of Contemporary Fact However, should you travel in the 
former land, you would have much less difficulty in detecting 
him than in the latter. Here, of course, you have only to 
wait for a rainy day and then class all those as students who 
have neither umbrellas nor rubbers. In the land of fiction 
it is an easier matter, for the College Boy discloses his identity 
by accompanying every remark by lighting or reaching for a 
cigarette. Should smokers' supplies ever be debarred from 
the land of Fiction, every College Student would become dumb. 
As regards appearance, the Collie Student falls into two 
classes. The first class are all over six feet in height and have 
broad shoulders that taper to slim, strong waists. Their lan- 
guage is very, very manly and somewhat ungrammatical. Their 
eyes are always wide and fearless and, unlike those of mortals, 
give pyrotechnic displays free of charge. Whenever they learn 
that they are late for dinner — or something, equally tragic — 
a fiery gleam will glow and die in the depths of their narrowed 
^es. As for dress, the young men in the first class either 
have no taste, or else a Vesta Victorian speed in changii^ 
clothes. For who has not read how, on page 10, "Pop" Arm- 
strong surveyed his patent leather pumps, and how, on page 11, 
he sticks his hands into the pockets of his tennis trousers, and 
how, on page 12, he caresses his massive chin with the collar 
of his lettered sweater. And all the while he is sitting in a 
room overlooking the shadow-wrapped campus. On thinking 
it over, we have decided that "Pop" Armstrong intended to 
go to a cotillion, changed his mind and decided he would play 
tennis by moonlight, and finally waived the two previous 
amusements for a little midnight football. That is the only 
charitable explanation we can give for it. Explained or un- 
explained, the mend}er3 of the first class do dress in this patch- 
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work kucnriaace. Thej are called the Men. The second dass 
consist of hollow-chested little fellows who have long hair 
and glasses, and whose supreme delight is to woilc, sopperless, 
over soam |*ysics in a gabled garret They would be unhaiqiy 
anywlieiv else — tand so would anyone who chanced to be in 
tfae "anywhere else." These creations are called Moles. A 
Hero is eitiier a Mole who becon^s a Man, or a Man who 
remembers Moles' names w^en he sees them, and sends an 
anonymous letter with a dieck enclosed to a Mole's widowed 
modier, or crii^led iather. (Of course, fate and the signature 
on the check disclose the mysterious benefactor's identity, and 
&e touching spasm ends widi "Amici," chanted beneath the 
dms). 

It is obvious that, given a Hero of Man or Mole appearance 
and bearing, and as a dwelling place this adventure-teeming 
land of Fiction, there will ensue a reaction which in common 
faaiamat is termed Activ^. But College Students in general, 
akid Heroes in particular, are always dependable in timx 
aofmty; they limit Biemselves to certain feats; these they do, 
and netthii:^ more. We wiU take up the activities in order. 

First diere are the sports. Every Hero makes the football 
team. It k qiute an ordinary, "common-or-garden" stunt 
Once there was a Hero who didnt make the team. He was 
snotfced so 'tmmercifully that he was forced to try his tiand 
at invention, and started the Sacrifice or Death Alternative. 
TbtB became very popular, and from Hiat time on, in the land 
of fiction, a Hero has chosen between this and the more ordi- 
nary attaintnents. Sacrifice in sport consists in loafing around 
the gymnasium with tlK Cap^n until he stands directly under 
a loosened tr^Kze. And wiwn this falls in the accommodating 
fashion usual in .the land of fiction, you gently push him out 
of the way and break the iron bar's fall, and your own head 
at the same time. Then you Die. (Undoubtedly it is a much 
more glorious proceeding than Making the Team). You lie 
on the floor with a. faint smile curling your lips. Then you 
open your eyes and murmur something unintelligible. (This 
is essential.) After this you smile again, close your eyes, 
open your mouth, and gasp faintly : "The TfBun — Rah I Rah I 
Rah!" The hardest part of the worft begins now. You 
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twitch violently once, half-open your eyes so every one can 
see their dim lig^it dying, twitch once again, and then lie 
very, very still. Those who neither Make the Team nor Die, 
become Captains. They are very numerous. In fact, socially, 
they are beginning to be regarded only the slightest bit better 
than the Martyrs. Captains do not have a very ea^ time, 
however. They loom lai^ in the Collie eye until the very 
last minute of tfie very last game. Then their sun is eclipsed 
by the Special Hero, the young man who takes life pretty 
easily until the very end, and then casually skirts the same 
for a touchdown, or kicks a drop from the fifty-yard line. 
This is quite admirable, but one is inclined to critidze his 
procrastinating method. Why not do it sooner? Of course, 
it is all right if the touchdown is made, but just consider the 
disastrous consequences if time should be called a minute before 
the Special Hero expected it! 

With regard to Studies, the College Student occupies a 
singular position. He is either flunking them, or utterly ob- 
livious to them. (This, of course, never applies to the Mole, 
for the reason that he always applies himself to the Studies. 
The worst punishment you can give a Mole is to take away 
his "Inductive Analysis," and send him to a ball game.) No 
Hero ever studies. His closest relations with text-books seems 
to be in "tossing them aside." Very occasionally one hears 
of a Hero taking exams. This is probably done in tiie nature 
of a diversion, as a variety of mental relaxation from the cares 
of college life. 

But one of the strangest things with r^ard to a College 
Student is where and what he eats. The usual diet seems to 
be of Golden Buck and Musty Ale. A plain boiled egg and 
toast is evidently regarded as highly indigestible. True, a 
Hero in Training, will on rare occasions consume two or three 
sirloins in a casual way, but not as a general habit. After his 
orgy, he probably will come back to the plain and wholesome 
diet of fudge and macaroons in his room, and beer and sardine 
sandwiches in the oak-settled taverns. There was once a 
venturesome young Hero who so forgot himself as to eat at 
a regular boarding house. Social ostracism was the result. 
As for Moles, they shun every known form of diet. Theirs 
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consists of the baslwts of apples and cookies that are sent 
down from "the farm," And occasionally they add to it by 
purchasing "an egg sandwich and a cup of coffee in the humble 
hash-house hard by." In general, however, they are adverse 
to eating. For, don't you see, if a Mole ate regularly, he 
would no longer have the hollow cheeks, hollow eyes, and 
hollow cough that distinguish his kind. And what a cigarette, 
black moustache and silk hat are to the Villain in Stage Land, 
so are stoop-shoulders, pallor and a general state of hollows to 
the Mole in the Land of Fiction. Without these distin- 
guishing marks he would be lost 

But we have yet to touch upon what corresponds in the 
Land of Fiction to the Extra Curriculum Activities of the 
Land of Fact. We have reference to Outside Adventures. 
And before these everything previously enumerated pales like 
a pink shirt in a laundry. To be respectable, a Hero must 
cultivate the habit of getting out of bed early in the morning 
with the fixed purpose of getting into trouble before he breaks 
his fast with a casual musty ale. This may seem rather a 
hard undertaking, but, as a matter of fiction, it is not. The 
appearance of a Hero abroad is the signal for some auto- 
mobile to rush by with a girl peerit^ from the window with 
wide, staring eyes. As the auto turns the corner the girl's 
face vanishes, snatched back by an unseen hand! But the 
Hero is provided for. So perfectly runs the mechanism of 
Destiny, that, at this precise moment, a wealthy merchant 
stops itis six-cylinder Lancia near the Hero, and jumps out 
The Hero jumps in, is ofE, and inside of five minutes there 
is one of those little pictures that anybody but a dweller in 
the land of fiction would label exciting — leading, a rakish 
green limousine and the Girl, after her, the six-cylinder Lancia 
and the Hero, and after him Complications in general, and 
the irate merchant and the police force in particular. 

This sort of an adventure is, however, of too light and 
frivolous a type for one to indulge in exclusively. It is a 
bigger and altogether more dignified sort of thing to have 
the adventure start off in a subdued minor, something after 
this wise: "The old Campus lay wrapt in shadow." (Per- 
haps this is accountable for the number of "shady characters" 
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that haunt the campuses of Fiction Land.) 'Taintfy Atn 
arcoeon the air the twang of a banjo, and the chanting refrain 
of 'My Last Ggar.' Jack Jevlin tossed his book aside, and 
taking up his old meerschanm, filled it slon'ly from the old 
tobaocD jar. Just then sonnone knocked at the door — " ]^8 
that way every time. The surest means of getting on the 
track of adventure is to curl up on die window-seat, and watdi 
the elm beetles gamboling in their di e e rf nl way on the branches 
of the dear old etm trees. Then yon may be sure to 'get a 
teli^ram for your absent roommate, tidiich you open in re- 
sponse to the "strange intuitive warning" that fills your breast, 
and which tells you that he is needed by his father for aome 
oiterprise on which rest their fortunes. In a flash (never 
in a sparic) it amies to you that Bob — dear Bob — is harboring 
his strength for a Special Hero act in the ninth inning of 
next Saturday's game, and therefore must not know of this. 
You will go in his place ! 'Rah I 'Rah I *Rah I — the adventure's 
on, and you'fc off. 

A pleasant tiling about the collegia that dot the laid 
of Conten^rary Fiction is that there seems to be no Itmi- 
tation of cuts and maiks, no attendance restriction of any kind. 
Students pack their grips and start off in search of adventure, 
like the kn^hts of old. When they have done the coiwen- 
tional thing by falling in love unconventionally with limt 
roommate's sister "down at Rosemary," and when they have 
paid court, and their paters have paid the bills, then they 
casually wend their way bade to tiie dear old campus. If 
they can possibly arrai^ it, tiiey will arrive on a special 
train from New Mexico or the Klondike just in time to jun^ 
intx) the shell and stroke the crew to victory. At all events 
they arrive and they win, and the last we see of them before 
the land of fiction fades and beoomes once more the land of 
fact, is a group with laughing foces and clasped hands, and 
the last we hear is the echo in our memory of, "We'll Meet 
Again Tonight, Boys." 

E. Norman Hickman, 
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OCEAN AND UPLAND. 



Ocean and upland rolling free, 

On and on in a ceaseless swing, 
From the crest of the swell of the rushing sea, 

From the rim of the hill where the clouds take wing. 

Call to a life of wandering 
Under the tumhling, thick-piled clouds, 

Far from the toil and the struggle that cling 
To the steamii^ soil and the whistling shrouds, 

On and on for eternity. 

With a heart for naught save the world ahead. 
O'er the green and the gray of the shadowed sea, 

O'er the glistening maize fields shadow-spread, 

On to the sunlight just ahead. — 
Ocean and upland, may you bring 

To them who toil for daily bread 
A glimpse of the great world's rhythmic awing. 

C. C. Twner, Jr. 
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NOTABIUA. 

The subject of the grass on the campus is one which has 
been touched upon so often in college periodicals that it is no 
wonder it is becoming dry. This, however, is no reason why 
the grass itself should be so. We realize the futility of trying 
to irrigate the campus with ink, but we would take advantage 
of the store of that liquid which we happen to possess to appeal 
to the Senior Council, (which may be is existence by the 
time this is published), or any others among our readers who 
chance to be clothed in the needful authority to improve the 
present somewhat sere and ragged appearance of that romantic 
spot Under proper conditions grass may become one of the 
most beautiful things that an ordinary person is likely to 
meet with, and a little care and protection, especially of the 
parts near the walks, would make our campus an even more 
deUghtful place than it is at present. 

Another improvement which has been sug^sted in these 
notabilia seems now on the verge of being carried out Any 
careful observer who disports himself upon the promenade 
about Berkeley Oval will notice the small beginnings of ivies 
appearing at intervals along the walls of the buildings. Our 
best wishes to these young things, and our compliments to their 
planters I If there is anything that will soften that prison- 
like effect which has caused so large a part of the last two 
Senior classes to flee from the face of the oval and cluster in 
a frightened group at the opposite end of the campus, it is ivy. 

C. B. L. 
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PORTFOUO. 

THE wiKD-sranz. 
In tones of neither joy nor sadness 

In the languorous autumn haze, 
A piper breathes a grave, slow measure 

In the devious willow ways. 

When the long, still shadows fall at even 

And the low wind stirs the grass. 
Fainter than half- remembered music 

You may hear him sigh and pass. 

lowpk LtCoHfi Bell 

1 had come 'possum hunting with Uncle Alf, but so far 

we had had poor luck. Away off in the woods, 

THE niDtk the baying of the dogs showed that they had 

picked up a "short" trail. Besides this, only the 

low ripple of a nearby spring could be heard as it flowed off 

through the cane. The calm of a perfect summer night lay on 

the bills. 

Uncle Alf removed his weather-beaten old hat and hung it 
with an air of the greatest solicitude upon an overhanginf branch, 
and then, carefully parting the reeds, leant down over the spring 
and drank long, satisfying draughts. He raised himself slowly 
on his hands, the water trickling from his grizzled beard. The 
moonlight falling through the trees showed his kneeling figure 
in striking relief against the thicket of alders behind. 

"Dat's de bes' water in de state er Qlhliny," he said. "Yo' 
kin talk about yo' sprites — " 

The old man stopped suddenly, pulling back the grass at the 
edge of the spring and examining something he had found there. 

"What is it. Uncle Alf?" I asked, leaning over his shoulder. 

He bent over until his face nearly touched the groimd, smooth- 
ing away the twigs and fallen leaves. When he finally kwked up 
his face was ashy and drawn with terror. 

"Does yo' see dat?" he asked. 

A cloud was passing over the moon, but in a moment, with the 
returning light I made out in the sand at the e<^e of the spring 
the hoof print of a horse. Now a horse track in the depths of 
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&e rough hill woods, where there is not a footpath to be found, 
is in itself an unusual thing, but the huge size of this track was 
astonishing in the extreme. 

Uncle Alf forestalled my question with a sign that I inter- 
preted as an urgent request for silence. "It's de Rider," he said 
in a subdued voice. 

"The Rider!" I exclaimed. "Who is the Rider?" 

"Not so loud," he pleaded. "Ain't I tole yo' 'bout de Rider?" 
he went on. "Come over heah in de aidge er de alders an' I'll 
tell yo' all about him. Yo' kin heah his boss on de hills summer 
an" winter," 

"Is he a spirit, then?" I asked. 

"Wall, he is an' den agin he ain't," he returned doubtfully. 
"Leastways he uster be a man beto' he lost his soul, but now 
Gawd knows what he is." 

"Who was he then. Uncle Alf?" I questioned, "and how did 
he come to lose his soul?" 

The old negro, sitting there in the half light at the thicket's 
edge, plucked at his grey beard uneasily. 

^'It happen'd right alter my ole marster got back fum de wah," 
he began. "Onless I disremember, de ve'y nex' day atter he 
cum he sent me ober ter de nex' plantash'n ter see ef Marse 
Harrison wuz back yit. When I got dar I cud'n fin' er soul. 
Seem laik it wuz de lonesomes' place I eber see. De niters 
had all run away durin' de wah an' de white folks wuz 'bleeged 
ter leave. All de barns an' out-houses had bin buint down 'cept 
de ole mill. De roads wuz growed up, an' sass'fras wuz runnin' 
wil' in de cotton fiel's. A crow went flappin' by, an' way off 
across de swamp I heared a turkle dove cooin' 'mongst de trees. 

"It wuz gettin' on todes sundown an' I wuz settin' on de front 
piazza steps, thinkin' luut puttin' out fer home, when all at oncet 
I heared a boss crossin' de bridge down on de mill dam. Soon 
ez I beared dat boss, I knowed he wam't fum nowhar roun' 
Cahltny. All our bosses would come traipsin' an' dancin' aloqg: 
laik one er dese yaller mulatty gals et er picnic, but dis un pounded 
bis foots ez ef he gwine stove 'em thu de bridge. Seem ter me, 
too, fum his gait dat he wuz string-halted. Putty soon I see er 
man ridin' up de hill, an' I knowed right off it wuz Marse Harri- 
son. Sho nuff he wuz ridin' a big black hc»s dat set down one er 
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his bind foots barder*!! de res' an' snatch it up ez ef de groun' 
buint him. I he^ 'em say Marse Harrison got him ham-stnmg 
in er raid agin de Yankees up in Virginy. 

"Marse Harrison had on er ole grey uniform an' dey wnz er 
big brown stain 'cross de breas' er his coat. He wuz hol'in' on 
ter de front er de saddle an' de lines wuz lyin' on de boss's neck. 
He rid up in de yard, an' putty nigh drap in my ahms. He said 
Bump'in "bout his woun' done broke out an' say he "bleeged ter 
hab some watah. 

"I toted him in de house an' lay him down on de bed. Lawd, 
I ain't neber seed sich er fever 1 Seem laik be gwine buin up. 
All de time he kep' beggin' fer watah. 'Give me some watah,' he 
say. 'I'm dyin'. Give me some watah befo' I die.' But I 
knowed ef I give him any watah wid dat fever fte'd die fer sho. 
Putfy soon he went off in er trance an" talked laik he wuz out 
und' de trees by de ribber. Befo' long he dozed off asleep an' 
I slipped out ter go tell my ole marster how I foun'' Marse 
Harrison." 

The old man paused. During his whole recital he had ap- 
peared to be in a state of suppressed excitement. Now he lis- 
tened earnestly, the bearded jaw drooping, the eyes staring — the 
very picture of expectancy. 

"Well, how did you find him wben you returned?" I asked. 

"Honey," said the old man at last^ ignoring my question, 
"many's de time in de droughts er summer I'se walked er mile 
fer er drink er watah befo' I went ter sleep." 

"Yes, yes," I interrupted, "you have often told me that if one 
goes to sleep thirsty, his soul is apt to go wandering around water 
and get drowned. But you were going for help," I suggested. 
Uncle Alf is sometimes provokingly fond of digressions. 

"Yas," he resumed, "I went down de hill when I lef Marse 
Harrison, till I got ter de ole tumble-down black mill squattin' 
by de watah. De mill pawn wuz lyin' still in de trees an' black 
when de moon went und' er cloud. De mill had'n been used 
sense befo' de wah an' I cud heah de watah dribblin' thu de 
wheels, 'Drip, drip, drip.' Den a whip-poor-will begin wailin' in 
de swamp. 'Lawd,' I says, 'Marse Harrison is dyin',' an' I begin 
ter pearten up my pace. 

"I had jes' got by de mill an* out on de dam when ez sho ez 
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yo' is settin' dar, I see Marse Harrison koeelin' down lappin' 
watah out er his han's. Dar wuz his ole grey suit wid de brown 
Etain on de coat an' his cap pushed back on his haid. 

"I thought Marse Harrison bed got by me an' I runs up, but 
when he heahd me he jumped up an' slipped an' fell in de pawn. 
De watah closed ober him widout er soun' an' widout er ripple." 

The moon came out, shining full upon the old man, who, ia the 
excitement of his narrative, had sprung to his feet, and now, 
with the dramatic instinct characteristic of his race, was standing 
with one hand outstretched, the fingers clenched as if he still 
saw his old master's friend in danger of drowning. The lined 
old face was tense with excitement. 

"Couldn't you do anything to save him?" I ventured. 

The spell was brdcen in an instant. He came back and kneeled 
down near the alders. 

"While I wuz waitin' fer him ter rise, I beared er boss poundin' 
down de hill fum de house an' befo' I cud more'n tuin roun' dat 
black boss dashed out fum und' de trees." His voice sank to 
the merest whisper. "On his back wuz sump'n dat looked laik 
ole Marse Harrison. I seed him jes' ez plain ez I seed him fall 
in de pawn — de same grey suit wid de blood stain an' his swode 
wuz clankin' at his stirrup. When he passed by me I catched 
er glimpse er hb face. It wuz white an' his eyes wuz wide op'n. 
Dey wuz de color er moonlight in er fog. It wuz er dead man 
dat rid up de hill an' pas' de ni^er quahters, an', God hah mussy 
on me, I had seen his soul drowned befo' my own vfes." 

The old negro stopped, grasping me excitedly by the hand. 

"Did yo' beah dat?" he asked. 

"What ? No, I don't hear anytiiing," I said. 

"Listen I" 

Vague and distant at first, but becoming more and more dis- 
tinct, the steady beat of a horse's hoofs made itself heard 
throu£^ the woods. Nearer and nearer the hoof beats vp- 
proached. Now I could clearly_ hear them climbing a rocky hill, 
now plunging down a steep declivity, but never any faster nor 
any slower. Now they were growing fainter in some valley. 
It was the pounding gait of a horse that set one foot down more 
heavily than the rest. 

Joseph LeConte Bell. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
The Track Team 
On June 3, elected John Reed Kilpatrick, 1911, of New York 
City, Captain. 

Athletic Managers 
Were elected as follows: University Boat Club, Francis Fitz 
Randolph, 1911, of Baltimore, Md. ; Basdiatl, John Vincent Mc- 
Donnell, 1911, of New York City; Track, Leslie Soule, 1911, 
of Dorchester Center, Mass. 

The C. Wyllys Betts Prise 
Was awarded to Percival Vaughn Bowen, 1912, for an essay 
entitled "Saul." 

The Record 
On June 10, announced the following elections to its editorial 
board : Bennett De Beixedon, 1912, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Arthur 
Lehman Goodhart, 1912, of New York City; Qifford Hayes 
Pangbum, 1912, of New Haven, Conn. 

The News 

Elected to its board: Paul Strong Achilles, 1913, of New York 
City; Albert Beecher Crawford, 1913, of Qncinnati, Ohio; 
Richard Whitfield Robbins, 1913, of Norwich, Kan.; Ratcliffe 
Ch^unan Welles, 1912 S., of Hartford, Conn. 

The Albert Stanborrough Cook Prise 
In poetry, was awarded to Elmer Davenport Keith, 1910, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Baseball Team 
On June 28, elected as Captain, Alan Lyie Corey, 1911, of New 
York Gty. 

The University Crew 
Elected as Captain, Elliott Frost, 1911, of Waltham. Mass. 

The Intercollegiate Tennis Championship 
Was won on September 7, by Reuben Andrus Holden, 1911, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Sophomore Class 
On Oct 3, elected Harold Alonzo Sctb^, of Scranton, Pa., 
Assistant Manager of the University Football Association. 

The Senior Class 
On Oct 4, elected Arthur Amory Gammell, of Providence, R. I. ; 
Frederic Joseph Daly, of Cambridge, Mass.; Sherwood Sunder- 
land Day, of Catskill, N. Y., and Francis Fitz Randolph, of 
Baltimore, Md., as members of the Senior Council. 

The Sophomore Class 
On Oct 5,. dected tiie German Committee, as follows: Paul 
Strong Achilles, of Rochester, K. Y., Chairman; Vanderbilt 
Webb, of New York City, Floor Manager; Joseph Richmond 
Walker, of Brookline, Mass.; Homer Eugene Sawyer, of New 
York City ; Calvin Durand Allen, of Bloomfield, N. J. 

Phi Beta Kappa 
On Oct. 5, elected to membership : Wilfred Atwood Beardsley, 
of Waterbury, Conn.; Harold Talbot Hartwell, of Danbury, 
Conn. ; Harry Stuart Irons, of EQdns, W. Va. ; Louis Kopsky, of 
Hartford, Conn. 

The Junior Class 
On Oct. 7, elected its Promenade Committee: Robert AlJbe 
Gardner, of Chicago, 111., Chairman; Harold Tripp Clement, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., Floor Manager ; Arthur Howe, of South Orange, 
N. J.; Stewart Lansing Pittman, of Flushing, N. Y.; Gerald 
Clery Murphy, of New York City; Donald Robertson Hyde; of 
St. Albans, Vt ; William Vincent Gri6an;, of New Haven, Conn. ; 
Francis Thibault Boyd, of Brookline, Mass. 
Football Scores 

Sept. 28— Yale, 22; Wesleyan, 0. 

Oct. 1— Yale, 12; Syracuse, 6. 

Oct. 1— Yale, 1M4, 28; N. H. H. S., 0. 

Oct 5— Yale, 17; Tufts, 0. 



In Memoriam 
Dr. J. F. Kingsbury, '46. 
Dr. S. D. Gilbert, '69. 
Dentoh Fowler, 3d, '09. 
Ralph Elliot Colehan, 1911. 
George Dsuing Loohis, 1912. 
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The Political Theories of Martin Luther. By Luther Hess 
Waring, Ph.D. G. P. Putnam's Sons : New York. 
This is, above and before anything else, the labor of a man 
thoroughly interested in his subject. Dr. Waring took up the 
study of Martin Luther in preparation lor a thesis and, so doing, 
became immersed in Luther memorabilia; emerging with this 
monograph clutched pearl-like — also, we presume, his degree. It 
is greatly to foe r^retted that Dr. Waring did not publish some 
three years since as it would have saved us some three days' toil 
compiling a bibliography for a certain History Ai essay — ^yet 
forthcoming generations of the sons of Eli may rise up and call 
him blessed among historians. 

Except to vouch for the obvious interest displayed by the 
author, we cannot pretend to criticize or even comment on this 
book. It is readable, and the balance between Luther and Waring 
is beautifully maintained. It is totally free from the mustiness 
seemingly inherent in politico-religious works of the modern 
school. Why should not another Fox arise to rekindle the 
flames of Christian controversy? A really good "Martyrs of 
X-Science" — with wood cuts (alas! Fox's illustrator is no more) 
— with an excursus against the Salt Lake City saints would be 
most timely. We Christians grow too tolerant — the loins of 
faith are sapped. Dr. Waring, could hardly undertake to sate 
this savage longing, as his craftsmanship smells of artistic merit. 
We are obliged to him for his renditions of Luther's essays and 
addresses. His excerpts read very smoothly and retain the spirit, _ 
which is reported to have animated the original speaker. 

What to Do at Recess. George E. Johnson. Ginn & Co. 

Here we have a genuinely useful little book, well written, well 
illustrated and neatly printed. If the playgrounds of our na- 
tional schools are suffering from a dearth of initiative Mr. 
Johnson brings surcease from sorrow and balm to the heart of 
many a wearied Idndergarteniste. He is both explicit and sensible. 
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Why should not some of his excellent suggestions be promoted 
in scale? Life under New Haven's old green ekns is fairly 
spotted with recesses ; ten-minute ones, hour long and afternoon 
long. With a little ingenuity and by drawing on that mass-play 
spirit for whidi we are so justly noted, our campus might be 
made a happy and healthy playground. As "Puss in the Comer" 
and "the MufEn Man" are, perforce, something too infantile for 
local consumption, interesting variants on them might be arranged 
by the Senior Council, assisted by die Departments of Art and 
Music. The sad story of Sally Waters might be reset in terms 
of Nausicaa and the wily Odysseus. The ever-youthful football 
rules might be the subject matter for our old friend "Button, 
Button," and "Going to Jerusalem" be translated into "Waiting 
in the Dean's Office." The local variants indeed would probably 
be more popular. "Ring Around a Freshman" would appeal 
particularly to the average minor manager. The folk dances 
recommended by Mr. Johnson are worth adaptation in a higher 
realm. An Irish lilt would be excellently blood stirrii^ while 
waiting for chapel, and the historic presidential exit could be a 
fine first figure for the Pavon. As this idea develops, it warms 
the editorial cockles more and more. The vision of the greater 
Yale, reformed, strengthened and upheld by these simple childish 
games, rises mistily before the eye — out over the dim surge of 
prevoyance dances an image, wistful, alluring, of black-gowned 
figures circling about a certain building to the tune of 

Osbom Hall is falling down. 

Falling down, 

Falling down, 
Osborn Hall ia (Falling down, 

Eli Ya-alel 



The Lit. also gratefully acknowledges the followii^ volumes, 
several of which will be later reviewed in these pages : 

Nixon Jones Co., St. Louis ; 

College Days Essays. Reuben A. Gibson, LL.B. 

Doubleday, Page & Co, : 
Making Life Worth While. HeAert Westcott Fisher. 
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Oxford University Press : 
Lessm^s Minna Von Bamhelm. Edited by Josef Wiehr, Ph.D. 
Die Suden Ruche: Annette Freum von Droste Hulshoff. Edited 
by Ernest O. Eckeltnann. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons: 
The Vlllth Voltune of Beaumont and Fletcher. Edited by 
A. R. Waller, Mj^. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Johnson's advice to a woman who brought a play to him to look over 
was that she should look it over. When she protested that she had no 
time, as she had so many irons in the fire, he gave her the only further 
advice possible — to put the play along with the iront. 

Did Johnson find in her manuscript pieces of bad grammar and horrible 
spellingsF Certainly not; if he had, the lady would have at least been 
called a blockhead. And if she had been a man, and had brought such 
grammar and spelling (to say nothing of good or bad English) to him 
for revisal, what would he have said? All this is pertinent to a case more 
than a hundred years later — our heelers. But they do worse. 

The pieces too often do not show enough traces of the hand of man; 
they appear as if done in haste on a galloping, stitch-dropping machine. 
So mud) for these minims. But there is a finer matter to correct; a 
darkling vice espedallj; of prose. (We do not wish to seem to be 
abridging the native liberty of genius.) The so-called word-pictures 
cannot be starred unless there is imagination in them ; and the artist 
must describe his scene to show forth the greatness of his subject and 
the power of the conception in his brain, because he cannot htJp it, in 
bis excitement. And such descriptions we call inspired. 

Even the order of a group of nouns like rice, sugar, rubber, cotton, 
iron, can be changed about with interesting psychological results.— It 
occurs to us in this hour of uncastigated styles, that a fatalistic "heeler" 
would be comforting, one to say, "I am not to make it, I perceive." 

, A. B. w. 

Fragment — 

The Round Table once more settled upon its feet, as the Austere 

High discussed Bad Taste with the Good Grey Poet. "Now, sir — " he 
thundered. Nevertheless the Wilding Bee hummed softly among mental 
mesembtyanthemums and irised thoughts. He cared nothing. Without 
demur, Trissotin twisted his scrawn through the chair-back, and the Pre- 
late giggled through an amber mouthpiece. The Good Grey Poet trans- 
ferred a thought to the Austere High. They received not a whit of 
sympathy ; for the others slumbered wearily c A. 

The following extracts are from an article in the New York Evening 
Post of October 3: 

NEW HAVEN HOUSE SOON A MEMORY. 

INTEBKSTINC OLD HOSTELRY TO BE REPLACED BY HOTEL TAPT— ITS HISIfWY 

BOUND UP WITH YALE — A PLACE OF lUUUTABLS CUSTOMS, 

ENTOBCED BY GENIAL NEGBO BELLBOYS. 

The old New Haven House is soon to be no more. DifScnlt though it 
may be to believe, this ancient hostelry, which has been as much a part of 
N'ew Haven as the elms themselves, is to disappear, and the veiy name to 
go out of existence. The elms lost their beau^ and their udli^, and the 
ruthless hand of man cut them down. So with the New Haven House. It 
did not respond to the modern needs of its guests, and the Taft Hotel is 
to take its place. 

The thousands of Yale graduates, of Harvard and Princeton and Colum- 
bia visitors, will recall what the football rush on a great day means : that 
crowded lobby, where hundreds press into a space meant to accommodate 
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only dozens ; the cnub in front of the dining-room door, open barely wide 
enough to admit one at a time; the push out and in as those fed and those 
tinted cross in violent proximity; the swelter of the dining room itself, 
with the suffocating heat; the clatter of the waiters; the good-natured 
resignation of the patrons, who are smilingly indifferent to half fare at 
dodble price, and the strilung incongruity between the appearance of the 
guests and their surroundings. They are all "nice people," and show it, 
and they are in pandemonium. 

The name of the new hotel has been endlessly discussed. True to 
tradition, old New Haveners regret that the present name should go out 
of existence. There has always been a New Haven House in New Haven. 
At least twelve or fourteen generations of "old grads" cannot remember 
die time when there was not a New Haven House. 

In the old days, the Fence was there, and never a guest did, or conid, 
arrive at the New Haven House or get into it, by the chief entrance on 
Chapel Street, or the women's entrance on College Street, without being 
the cynosure of hundreds of Yale eyes- Watching the New Haven House 
was the chief diversion of the Fence loungers, although tales of Yale as 
they are published in different forms, at di^erent times, fail to give it the 
tihart of attention due it. While the Fence rang with a hundred voices, 
it watched with a thousand eyes. 

Mr. Moseley was what is called a true 'Tiotel man." He had the tact to 
find what pec^e wanted and the knack to give it to them. He was a tire- 
lets worker. He bought his own provisions — and good ones — and he went 
into the kitchen and instructed his cooks — instructed them so well, indeed, 
that from that day to this they have not been able to change their ways. 
Cooking hot cakes for breakfast, thirty or forty years running, turns out a 
different product from the first result. Sending vegetables to the table in 
little bird bathtubs does not seem so appetizing now as it must have been 
fifty years ago. 

The registers of the hotel would be good reading, for the list of re- 
nowned guests who have patronized the New Haven House in youth and 
in old age would be enormous. Presidents of the United States, justices 
of the Supreme Court, ambassadors, foreign statesmen, great soldiers, 
learned men of all nations and all titles and all degrees, great actors and 
great singers, all in the course of half a century have passed into the small. 
dark, draughty lobby where about eight uncomfortable and unmatched 
chairs give unceasing warning to their occupants that it is time to go 
about their business. 

O, those darkey waiters! And O, those darkey bellboys! The place 
swarms with them ; they are like crickets — always hopping but never there. 
Some of these men have been in the New Haven House for years and 
years. And they do not change a particle, either in looks or manners. It 
is impossible to teach them new ways. Three courses constitute, to them, 
a company dinner, and it is three courses that the patron gets, no matter 
how many he orders. Pish is brought in with ^e soup, salad wHh the 
roast, fruit and coffee and cheese with the dessert, and this has been the 
appointed order for fifty years. Breakfast is served in the same immutable 
course and it is in vain that in this case the patron tries to make a short 
cut to his bacon. He orders coffee and bacon and rolls. He sits out the 
fruit course and the cereal course and the steaks and chops course to 
bacon "on the Bide." Train or no train, so much time has for fifty years 
been appointed to this order for breakfast; it should take just so long for 
a man to reach his bacon from the time the head waiter convoys them to 
his table. 

The Tafi Hotel is bound to serve its patrons restaurant fashion, d ta 
cortt. The k>ng tables will go, too. The old order passes. Part of it is 
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■uch conduct of a still existing hotel by the daildea. Tbey Bode about 
the doorways, goo<t'iutnred, carelesi, pdtite. 

The same lack of formality dbtains from over the counter to the ^atroni. 
If everybody else is busy, the dever little tel^faonc girl, whose skirts ai« 
still above her boot-tops, assigns rooms and gives out ke^ What differ- 
ence does it make who does it, as long as it is done? This spirit saves the 
whole thing and makes it go, indeed. In the intervals of work, they all 
play in the lobby, black and white, young and old, girls and men. 

But, on the whole, if one is vexed at the utter absence of form and 
formality, one feels a decided ease of living at the old house. Good beds 
there are, and plenty of dean linen. 

A strict watch is kept for fire, and in former years, when celebrations 
were so exuberant that they approached frenzy as the night wore on, this 
excessive care was necessary. It was rather startling, however, to step 
out of one's room and come suddenly upon two noiseless, blue-coated men, 
who were whispering together and pointing up and down. If any blaze 
ever started in the New Haven House, the fact has been carefully con- 
cealed. The house is patrolled and policed by the night "boy," but perhaps 
it is by good luck only that there has never been a great robbery there. 
During promenade time, of late years, wonderful jewelry, furs, and gowns, 
and mudi cash have been brought into the hotel and left lying about 
absolutely unguarded day and night, while the careless owners have gone 
out to teas, and dances, and balls. Almost any key fits any door. Many 
an absent-minded guest has turned a lock and wandered into a room he 
thought his own, to be brought to his senses by discovering strange baggage 
under his eyes. And why somebody has not made one dean sweep, 
nobody knows. The chance, however, has gone now forever. The new 
hotel will have patent locks. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

Broadway it HfCr-Fourth SL, New York 

Near 50th St. Subway and S3d St. Elevated Sutton 
"Broadway" Cars from Grand Central Depot pass the door 

Kept by a College Man 



Spiclil 
««"«• Tim 

Aiiin ciiiip 

Tun 



New, Modem and Abiolutely Fireproof 

Rates Reasonable, $2iW with Baths and up 

10 Minutes Walk to 20 Theatrei 

Send for Booklet 

Hasry p. SnifsoN, formerly with Hotel Imperial 

HEADQUARTERS FOR YALE MEN 
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CANDIES OF RAKE QUAUIY 



S(dd by our Sales Agenb Eveiywhei* 
biTW SizesSUM-SO^S* 

914 Chapel Street, M 



V Mavea, Conn. 




WHITLOCK'S BOOK STORE 

AH Tex) Boolui BovdU and Sold 

Typewbiteks tor Sale or B£NT 
154 ELM STREET 



Opp. Tale Gynmaslum 



RICHMOND & WEINSTEIN 

Opp. Vale University 1134 Chapel Street New Haven, Conn. 

Oood OlotliM Ts. Fooi OhrtbM 

It costs nomoreto make well fitting 

garments than to moke ill fitting garments 

Our profession is Clothes 

A. L. STARIN 

TEN-FIFTY CHAPEL STREET, 

OPFOSITS VANDERBILT BALL 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

AT THE ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YOBK, 
EVERY THURSDAY 
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Rell09g'$ flgency " """"' •'"•"• 



B'way, cor. 21st St. 



. 3 manager) has all-year demand for Tale graduatea for 

CollflKes, HIsh Schools, Academies and tbe prominent private acbools. 
This Agency ha^ fllled thousaadH of poBltlons and does peraonal wavk 
for oandldates. Bpeclal arrangements made concernlns reglHtratlon to 
those who answer this advertisement 

To KelloKK's Agency: "As the students come in and aak wbere 
they bad beet apply besides to me, I frequently say to them that last 
year I found you more helpful than any other agency, and doubtless you 
will hear from them." PROF. C. L. KITCHBU Bureau Of Self-Self. 



a S. KELLOGG, Mgr. 



FRASCR-S PREPARED TALCUM 

FOR SENSITiyE SKINS. 
DELIGHTFUL AFTER SHAVING 

FRASER & CO. 

563 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

K. WRAGGE 

MAKER OF 

DRESS, SILK AND MADRAS SHIRTS AND PAJAMAS 

MADE UP FROM OWN MATERIAL 

232 EAST 18th STREET, NEW YORK 

KEISER CRAVATS 



UBS IN 
TONE OR 



KdH-Buuhu 
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WHY NOT PATRONIZE 
The Up-Town Piano Store 

HALLET ft DAVIS, HARDMAN. KIMBALL, CONWAY AND 

HARfilNGTON PIANOS AND PLAYER-PIANOS PioMoe for Rent 

THE GEORGE T BIRKS COMPANY 

1105 Clu^ St, near York St. 




HENZIES 

& 
MENZIES 

College Plumbers 

196 Oraaiie Street 
New Haven, Conn 



jCeopoiel 



Pra.ternlty B8i] Cloaa Qroupa, 
FlBsmishta, InUrlori and Views. 
Picture FramtDK at 8»ecl«l Rate*. 
Order Photos by mailor tel^thosa 



Sp«clal ladncamanl for Yalc- 
Sarvard football tfaia* 

Enifaife Carrlaiies of 

MORRIS HERTZ 

Terms, Cash or Credit 

Telephone 144 



Pb0De5845 

THOMAS M GALLAGHER 

TEACHER OF 

BANJO, MANDOUN AND GUITAR 
170 Park Street Nmt Haven, Conn. 
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I. KI.EINeR Sl son 

TAILORS 
lOOa CHAPEL ST. 



C. G. WHAPLES &> CO. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
TO COLLEGE WORK 

86 CROWN STREET, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

"Never Too Late to Mend" 

TRUNKS AND LEATHER GOODS 
JOHN CATTNACH 

23 West 4Sth Street 

NEW YORK 

Established 1835 Telephone, 4327 Brjatt 

PACH BROS. 

College f^botograpbers 

93S Broadway 1024 Chapd Street 

NEW YORK NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



RADBRfDXJE 



Club Linen 



tScpuk. Cold M(i, SSc FlnteJiui4«ltii«Tnr>>iiTi w uiriu* nJdnRcaliiolpiia. 

Radcliffe & Co. n«w toa, lu f«ui at, ud Lcndm, b. a 
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YALE Playing Cards 

IN — 

606. CONGRESS, Cold Edges. 
All Dealers Handle Them. 



No strain on the eyes to see 
Congress Indexes— they are large Q 

and unmistakable. JU 

Ideal for Bridge. 



The OlflcU Ruin of Cud aunn— Hojrle Ulrto-D«t«— 

Sent for ISa In stamps, or three seab from Congreas wrap- 
pers, or 6 flap ends of Bicycle cases. 

The United States Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, V. S. A. 

OsfTiIiU. nm. br TtaO.fl.PIiTln.lOudOB.. <»iidui*ti, tF.I.A. 
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WE will do your washing at 

50c. per dozen. 
WE will do your washing 

under the best sanitary 



WE will do your mending, 
darning of socks, etc., free. 

WE will do your silk and flan- 
nel shirts "just right." 

The Nonpareil Laundry Co. 

The Oldest Established Laundry to the UniTersitj 

WHY NOT TAKE A COURSE IN STENOGRAPHY 
OR BOOKKEEPING BEFORE LEAVING COLLEGE? 
MODERN METHODS EXPERT INSTRUCTION 

THE BUTLER SCHOOL 

Y. M. C. A. Building 



A Qli ^°^ WHAT YOU WANT, 
A3n IT'S WAITING FOR YOU AT 

Colburn's York Pharmacy 

COB. 70EK ADD ELU STBEETB 

S. G. CoLBURN, Prop. R. T. Hall, Mgr. 

Let Us Serve You 

EVENING DRESS, TUXEDO AND FROCK 
SUITS TO LET 

laiobB $c Karoba 

3iii|unrtn:« tmii SlsUim 

1080 CHAPEL STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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